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THE BRIGHTON CHAIN PIER. 
In the sixth volume of our Miscellany, the 
reader will find a (115) devoted to a 
description of this elegant wonder of science, 
and a just tribute to the ingenuity of its in- 
ventor, Captain Samuel Brown, R.N. It 
may, therefore, be sufficient for our present 
purpose to state the length of the Pier, which 
is 1,130 feet, exactly six-sevenths of a quarter 
of a mile; its width 13 feet; and the total 
expense, including the Esplanade, 30,0000. 
It was completed in October, 1823; and, if 
we remember rightly, the security of its con- 
struction was as fally admitted by scientific 
persons, as the beauty of its appearance was 
admired by every class of visiters. Its sta- 
bility was severely tested in the year subse- 
quent to its completion ; for, during a tre- 
mendons storm, on November 23, 1824, the 
waves often obscured the Pier from sight: 
“they broke down the wooden railing at its 
head, washed. up some of the planks, and 
occasionally raised the platform several feet 
between the towers; but, from its elasticity, 
it Fie ay Sap orang its proper place, and no 

art of the chains or piles was broken.” * 
The Pier alsg withstood many other shocks 
of wind and wave unharmed, till, on the 15th 
of October last, or ten years from its comple- 
tion, the beautiful fabric was struck, and re- 
ceived considerable injury. 

It is stated, that about half-past seven 
o’clock on the above evening, a tremendous 

le from the west came on, with heavy rain 
and vivid lightning. At this hour the Pier 
was struck, in all rg the light- 
ning, and of it fell. e wind blew 
with such fury, that the Pier-master, who re- 
sides within a few yards of the entrance to 
the Pier, did not hear the crash; but it was 

and seen by a few passengers on the 
adjoining cliff, who describe the lightning to 
have played among the chains; they also 
state that, at one moment, there was a blaze 
of light at a particular spot. Crowds of per- 
sons were on the cliff immediately after the 
accident; but, of course, the extent of the 
damage could not be ascertained till the next 
morning, when it was found to be as follows : 

“Qn the entrance of the first bridge from 
the esplanade, the first suspension rod and 
cap on the east side have evidently been 
moved by some great violence: the cap is 
ially unshipped, and all the caps on the 
idge appear, judging from the state of the 
paint, to have been moved, but not in a great 
degree. This bridge on the east side is also 
sunk below the level line several inches. 
The seventeenth cap and rod on the east 
were more violently affected than any other 
on this bridge—so much so, that some of the 
iron ornament on the railing was knocked off. 
The whole of the bridge, independently of 
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the sinking on the east side, is considerably 
sunk below the level line, owing to the coun. 
teraction of the farther bridges being re- 
duced. 

“ The main-chains are here nearly as perfect 
as ever in appearance, nor are the two first 
towers in any way affected, so far as the 
judgment of the eye can be relied on: the 
sinking of the bridge is probably owing, 
therefore, to some circumstances not connect. 
ed with the chains. 

“The second bridge is, indeed, a sad ruin, 
All the suspension rods on the east side, from 
the tenth, reckoning from the first towers to 
within twelve rods of the second towers, are 
broken and gone; so that the east side of 
this bridge dips down to within a few feet of 
the water. The flooring remains, but it forms 
a steep inclination to the eastward. On the 
west of this, (the second) bridge, the damage 
is less. Many of the suspension rods frow 
the nineteenth, counting from the first towers, 
to the eighteenth from the second towers, are 
gone; but a few are left, so that the west 
side of this bridge is kept up to nearly the 
level line. None of the suspension rods 
destroyed on this bridge are bent: they are 
snapped quite asunder ; but some of the rods 
that remain in nearly their former position 
are considerably bent, and the caps on the 
top of them are removed. This is important, 
since it will throw some light on the nature 
of the occurrence, as we shall presently at- 
tempt to show. 

“ We now come to the second towers; and 
here the work of destruction commences. 
That on the east has been so violently forced 
towards the north, as to tear up the planking 
at its base; and it is now very considerably 
out of the perpendicular line. After it was 
thus forced up, a re-action of course took 

lace, and it must have been ponderous in- 

eed. Much of the wooden framework below 
gave way, and this part is now a wreck. The 
epPosite tower suffered less; but here also 
wood work is torn to splinters. The sad- 
dies on the top of both towers were evidently 
lifted up, and removed from their position; 
the wood work round the top of the towers 
and about the saddles, is in splinters; and 
even the wooden arch between the towers is 
rent. The sheet lead on the towers is par- 
tially rolled up; but there is no appearance 
of any fusion, although some persons are of 
opinion that it was here that the lightning 
first struck, then ran along the main-chains, 
and descended the suspension rods, till it 
came to that part of them which is not paint- 
ed, (being covered with the wood of the plat- 
form ;) and here, finding no conductor to the 
earth or water, the shock took place. We 
confess that this explanation of the matter is 
by no means satisfactory to our minds. 

“We now proceed to describe the havoc 

on the third bridge. The whole of the centre 
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of this bridge is gone—not a vestige remains. 
There is no communication whatever left, ex- 
cept by climbing along the main-chains. The 
whole of the wood work, the platform, the iron 
railings, the suspension rods, caps and all, in 
the centre, for a distance of thirty or forty 
feet, have totally disappeared : forty-four sus- 
pension rods, im a distance of about 200 
feet, are lost on the east side; and thirty 
suspension rods on the west. The platform 
drops down, a complete wreck, on each side 
of the chasm in the centre,—the planks, 
neatly up to the towers, being stripped up. 
Some of the remaining suspension rods are 
bent like willows over the side of that por- 
tion of the bridge which is still standing ; 
others are broken asunder, and the caps of 
most are gone ; but it is singular that one or 
two rods still retain their caps, as they hang 
over the sea or lie across the ing. 

“ Those who have seen the Pier will remem- 
ber that there are four main-chains on each 
side. We now wish to direct the attention 
of our readers to those on the east. One 
pair of these chains was suspended about 
twelve inches over the other pair, which 
hung exactly beneath the former. When 
the concussion took place, the upper pair of 
chains were by some means separated ; and, 
wonderful as it may appear, one of them was 
twisted beneath the lower pair, passed over 
them again, and now remains stretched by 
the side, but in the centre, considerably 
higher, of its companion. This, however, 
in order to be clearly understood, must be 
seen; and it is certainly one of the most ex- 
traordinary things connected with this most 
lamentable accident. 

“The third pair of towers are also in a dan- 
gerous state, having been partially forced out 
of the perpendicular; and the fourth bridge 
is peak distressed, and bellies down 18 in. 
or perhaps more, towards the sea; but the 
outer head, the stone work, the piles, &c., are 
not affected at all.” 

We have quoted these particulars from the 
Brighton Gazette, the editor of which jour- 
nal is more inclined to attribute the shock of 
the Pier to the wind than to the lightning: 
he thinks that a tremendous blast came sud- 
se | under the platform, and lifted up the 
third bridge, in all probability, several feet ; 
and that the suspension rods, being fixed to 
the bridge, were driven upwards between the 
chains, gliding between the bolts, and carry- 
ing the caps on their tops. “Then came 
the fall, when, instead of the caps falling in 
their places over the bolts, they fell on one 
side, and hence nothing but a crash could 
result. By the shock the lower or- the upper 
part, as the case might be, of the suspension 
rods would be snapped in two, and the bridge 
would give way. This violent concussion on 
the third bridge would give a jerk to the 
second, as well as to a bridges ; hence 
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we see the suspension rods of the second 
bridge not bent, but snapped asunder, and 
the caps on the first bridge, where the shock 
would be less, partially removed.” This 
opinion has, however, been opposed by an 
intelligent correspondent of the Brighton 
Herald, Mr. C. A. Busby, the architect, who 
expresses his “ decided conviction that the 
lightning alone may be considered as the 
os cause of the injury.” Among Mr. 

usby’s most conclusive reasons is the fol- 
lowing: “ that if the accident had arisen 
from the mechanical force of the wind, in 
lifting the platform and letting it down again 
suddenly, the fracture would have tains 
place not in the perpendicular rods, upon 
which the pull is direct, but in the main- 
chains, where it is oblique, and which, from 
the nature of their curvature, are subject to a 
strain exceeding about five times the actual 
gravity, or supposed descending impulse, of 
the platform hanging to them; add to which, 
the actual united strength of the upright 
rods, each one inch and one twelfth in dia- 
meter, and forty-nine in number on each side 
of every arch, vastly exceeds that of the four 
main-chains, each of which is very little more 
than two inches in ciameter—and, lastly, the 
almost perfect regularity of the fracture of the 
upright rods at the level of the centre of the 
cast iron balustrades by which the platform 
was inclosed on each side, indicates that it 
was produced by something very different 
from that alluded to, it being so extremely 
improbable, if not altogether impossible, that 
the weakest parts of these rods should be 
so exactly in one horizontal line.” 

Mr. en has inspected the Pier, and his 
report is as follows : 

“ From a careful examination of the frac- 
tured rods, I can state decidedly that they 
consist of excellent, tough metal, and that 
they are perfectly unimpaired by oxidation ; 
it is also well known that the entire founda- 
tions of the towers have recently been put in 
substantial repair, under the efficient direc- 
tion of Mr. Hazlett, the superintendant, and 
the accident itself has proved the perfect 
soundness of the main-chains; it appeared, 
therefore, to me, that the unlucky event could 
only be attributed to lightning—and, on exa- 
mining James Vincent, the watchman, who 
had been at the Pier-head about an hour be- 
fore, I learned that he was on the esplanade, 
about 100 yards from the western end, at 
seven o’clock in the evening of Tuesday, walk- 
ing towards the Pier, the whole atmosphere 
being enveloped in complete darkness, when’ 
suddenly the third bridge (as he calls it) ap- 
peared in a blaze, and he could see the chains, 
tods, platform, and towers, as in broad day ; 
the light vanished as suddenly as it had ap- 
pinael, and the instant after the platform 
fell, giving out an electrical light in the salt 
water, similar to that produced by a large 
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vessel under way at night. I also under- 
stood that a servant of Mr. Attwood was on 
the platform of the first arch at the time, 
and saw the lightning run along the floor; 
but, feeling his footing giving way, he made 
off, with his companion, as hastily as he 
could. 

“ Now, if we suppose the lightning to have 
been attracted by the main-chains, by the 
iron girder which ran beneath the flooring, 
by the cast iron pallisades, and by the rods, 
which, in the centre of each arch, are all very 
close together, we can readily conceive that 
the girder and pallisades may have drawn the 
searching fluid in a horizontal direction ; and 
the upright suspension rods, though strong- 
est in a mechanical point of view, being 
from their smaller substance more susceptible 
of electric influence than the chains, yielded 
to the shock—the platform fell—the main- 
chains, suddenly relieved of their burden, 
flew upwards from the preponderating influ- 
ence of the adjoining arches, and a long train 
of dislocations became the inevitable con- 

uence.” 

. The subjoined Engravings represent views 
of the chain Pier at low water. The first view 
was taken from the road of the East Cliff, 
about three years since, by Mr. T. Lindsay, 
of London. The second view was sketched 
from the sands, west of the Pier, on the morn- 
ing after the storm of the 15th of October, 
by Mr. Henry Hine, a promising young artist, 
of Brighton. It will convey some idea of the 
extent of the injury which the Pier has re- 
ceived, aided as it is by the minute details 
already quoted from the Brighton journals. 
The: cause of the catastrophe is, however, 
much disputed, although, according to the 
Brighton Guardian, “ many scientific gen- 
tlemen,” who enjoy the highest reputation in 
the metropolis, “ agree in attributing the 
primary cause of destruction to the lightning.” 
Professor Faraday visited the pier a few days 
since; “ and, after a long and minute in- 
spection, gave it as his opinion that the 
primary cause of the accident was lightning ; 
or the electric fluid having shattered several 
of the suspension rods, the effect of the weight 
and the wind combined, extended the damage.” 
We perceive also that a scientific survey of 
the whole is promised in the Brighton Guar- 
dian* Meanwhile, we rejoice to hear that 
measures are in active progress for the resto- 
ration of the chain Pier: for so useful an 
appendage, as this clagent structure originally 
presented, can but ill be spared from this 
embellished coast: its airy beauty well ac- 


* We should consider one of the most competent 
persons for such a-survey, to be Mr. John Murray, 
author of A Treatise on Atmospheric Electricity, and 
other works on chemistry and natural science. The 
few extracts from a pamphlet recently published by 
Mr. Murray, and quoted at pages 278 and 279 of the 
present sheet, will be read with peculiar interest in 
connexion with the fate of the Brighton chain pier. 
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corded with the tasteful display of architec. 
tural splendour on the adjoining cliffs, where: 
everything impresses you at the same moment, 
with ideas of luxurious and recreative enjoy- 
ment. 


“LOVE NEVER SLEEPS.” 
Swedenborg’s “ Arcana Celestia.” 
“ Love never sleeps !’"—The mother’s eye 

Bends o’er her dying infant's bed : 

And as she marks the moments fly, 

While death creeps on with noiseless tread, 
Faiut and distress'd, she sits and weeps, 
With beating heart !—“ Love never sleeps!” 

Yet, e’en that sad and fragile form 
Forgets the tumult of her breast ; 
Despite the horrors of the storm, 
O’erburthen’d nature sinks to rest : 
But o’er them both another keeps 
His miduight watch—“ Love never sleeps!" 
Around—above—the angel bands 
Stoop o'er the care-worn sons of men ;— 
With pitying eyes, and eager hands, 
They raise the soul to hope again : 
Free as the air, their pity sweeps 
The storms of time !—“ Love never sleeps!” 
Aud round—beneath—and over all 
O'er men and angels, earth and heaven, 
A higher bends! The slightest call 
Is answered ; and relief is giv'n: 
In hours of woe, when sorrow steeps 
The heart iu pain—* He never sleeps !"” 
Oh! God of Love! our eyes to thee, 
Tir’d of the world’s false radiance, turn! 
And as we view thy purity 

We feel our hearts within us burn: 
Convine'd, that in the lowest dees 
Of human ill—* Love never sleeps!” —J. G. B. Ps 


TAXATION OF EUROPE. 
M. Von Ma.cuus, a statistical writer of 
Wirtemberg, published in 1829, the following 
as a correct view of the relative taxation of 
the principal European states : 


Per Head. 
zs a 
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The Netherlands ...........- 1 26 
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Baden .......... vee sor 49 
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TUOecany ..ccccccccccccccccce 8 8 
Naples .....ccccccccccccsccce 8 8 
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Roman States ........sceeseee 44 
Mecklenburgh Schwerin ...... 35 
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CURIOUS FACTS. 
(From our own Note Book.) 


The Pharoahs.— At the foot of Mount 
Atlas are magnificent and massive ruins; 
the country for miles around is covered with 
broken columns of white marble. The archi- 
tecture is in the heavy Egyptian style. Two 
porticoes are still standing, the pillars of 
which are 30 feet high and 12 wide, with the 
impost formed of one single stone. Pots of 
gold and silver are frequently exhumed in 
these ruins. The Africans believe these edi- 
fices to have been erected by one of the Pha- 
roahs; and they are called “ Kasser Fara- 
wan,” or the ruins of Pharoah.—Jackson’s 
Timbuctoo. 

Bread.—In the Fez territory, the same 
kind of bread and cakes are kneaded as in 
the Patriarchal ages—(Genesis, xviii, v. 1. 
and 8.); and the same cake is peculiar to 
Scotland.—We were presented, (says Jack- 
™) with honey and butter, thin shavings of 
the latter being let fall into a bowl of honey 
for breakfast. This bowl was served up 
with flat cakes, kneaded without leaven, and 
baked on hot stones. They are converted 
from corn into food in less than half an hour, 
and resemble, in shape, our crumpets or pan- 

es. 

Love of Life-—Louis XI. died 1483; and 
at 63 years of age drank warm blood, to pro- 
long his existence. 

Holy Well—I have somewhere seen an 
account of a Welsh superstition, where in- 
valids were carried to the side of a spring, 
and there left a certain number of hours, in 
order to regain their health—(so the Hin- 
doos the dying man, and lay him half 
smothered in the holy mud of the Ganges.) 
They also leave them a whole night in a 
church—(such was also a Phenician custom, 
with regard to the powers of Hercules.) 

Lady Jane Grey’s Prayer Book, which 
she gave on the scaffold to the lieutenant of 
the Tower, is preserved in the Museum, Harl. 
MSS., No. 2,342 ; and contains a short and 
elegant exhortation in her own writing; which 
is engraved by Mr. Smith, in his Autographs 
of Illustrious Persons. ; 

The Mystic Three—3 forks to Jupiter’s 
thunderbolt ; 3 prongs to Neptune’s Trident ; 
3 heads to Cerberus ; 3 legs to the tripod, or 
stool, on which the Pythian Priestess vatici- 
nated; 3 names to the sun—Sol, Apollo, 
Liberi ; 3 also to the moon—Hecate, Diana, 
and Luna; 3 ablutions at sacrifices ; 3 bows 
in approaching royalty; once, twice, thrice, 
and away, say the boys; and 3 balls are the 
ominous emblem of pawnbrokers. 

Wives and Husbands without Jealousy.— 
The Agathyrsi were a Scythian nation, who, 
like the early Britons, had their wives in 
common, Like the Britons, they painted 


their bodies—“ pictig Agathyrsi.” — Virgil, 
En, iv. p. 146. 

Carving.—In the luxurious days of Rome, 
carving was taught as an art, and performed 
to the sound of music. 

Patronage——A bishop, on his elevation, 
was pestered by all his country relations for 
places; and among the many suitors was a 
cousin, who wished to be a parson, although 
actually a blacksmith. ‘“ No,” said the 
bishop, “ I cannot give you a good living in 
my diocese, but you have the best forge 
in the county.” 

The King of the Sandwich Islands.— 
Some pious ladies at Sherbourne sent to the 
King of the Sandwich Islands, by means of a 
missionary who had lately returned, and was 
then on a visit to Dr. Gray’s housekeeper, a 
splendid dress, in the form of a night-gown, 
made of gaudily printed bed-curtain stuff, or- 
namented with a | silver button, by way 
of a star, on the left breast: it was faced with 
scarlet, and lined with purple. The motive in 
sending it was to induce the king to abandon 
idolatry ; but the ladies were dreadfully per- 
plexed when they received in due time a 
letter containing his majesty’s thanks; but 
as he considered himself unworthy of so ele- 
gant and magnificent a dress, he had conse- 
crated the noble gift, and hung this splendid 
night-gown on his chief idol, as a robe of 
state and splendour! ’ 

Riches—Let every man remember that 
riches are the surplus of requisite expenses. 


A Cunning Legend.—The Armenians, who 
believe hell and limbo to be the same place, 
say that Judas, after having betrayed our 
Lord, resolved to hang himself, because he 
knew Christ was to go to limbo, and deliver 
all the souls which he might find there out 
purgatory; and he therefore expected for- 
giveness, by being there before him. But 
the devil, who was more cunning than he, 
knowing his intention, held him over limbo 
till the Lord had passed through, and then 
let him fall plump into hell. 

James Si.vesTzR. 


Che Paturalist. 


THE THUNDER-STORM. 

[Our attention has been drawn to a pamphlet 
of about sixty pages, describing a new light- 
ning conductor, and containing illustrative 
observations on the phenomena of the thunder- 
storm. It is from the active pen of Mr. John 
Murray, distinguished for his researches on 
the very or subject of atmospheric 
electricity, to which branch of science, we 
believe, Mr. Murray has contributed many 
new and important facts. The following 
extracts will, we are persuaded, be read with 
considerable interest and advantage. | 

















Lightning and Electricity. 

Of the identity of electricity, artificially 
excited, and that of the thunder-storm, there 
can be no rational doubt. The only diffe- 
rence between the two consists in the vast 
accumulation of the latter, hut almost all the 
phenomena and effects cf lightning may be 
imitated by electrieal experiments: and such 
as cannot be so exemplified, may depend on 
the want of apparatus sufficiently powerful 
to elicit the requisite supply, or to treasure it 
up. It was not, however, until Dr. Franklin 
had raised his kite, and the experiments were 
made in the garden at Marly, that the identity 
of the two was established on a basis that the 
most subtile scepticism could never move. 
Before this epocha in its history, our conclu- 
sions, deduced from strong and striking ana- 
logies, as to their identity, could be received 
ony a suppositions. On the 8th of October, 
1830, a thunder-storm broke over Mount 
Atlas. The entire horizon seemed on fire, 
and the thunder continued to roll without any 
sensible intermission. A strong, white light 
was seen to gleam on the summits of the 
poles of the, pavilions in Algiers; the pheno- 
menon continued for half an hour. The 
officers who paraded the ramparts felt their 
huir bristle up, and stand on end, and in 
some cases stars of electric light studded the 
extremity of each hair: when their hands 
were held up, similar lights appeared on the 
ends of their fingers. Those exposed to this 
influence were nervous, and experienced a 
sensation of great lassitude. A great part of 
the experiments I am in the habit of making 
by means of the electrical machine, I have 
successfully repeated with the electrical kite ; 
nor was I ever disappointed in my expecta- 
tions in any season or period of the day, when 
the weather was sufficiently dry. Indeed, 
whenever there appeared indications of a 
thunder-storm, I laid aside my experiments, 
being instructed from some daring attempts, 
that under such circumstances, there is con- 
siderable danger. On one occasion, I charged, 
by means of the electric kite, in a few seconds, 
what communicated, by means of a Leyden 
jet, a powerful shock to nearly 100 persons. 

Any argument to prove that these are one 
and the same, is altogether uncalled for, and 
as the electrical machine simply collects elec- 
tricity, certainly does not create it, it must 
not be forgotten that in our common experi- 
ments, by means of electrical apparatus, the 
phenomena are neither more nor less than 
those of lightning—on a miniature scale it is 
true, but the fact is not the less certain, that 
in these very experiments, lightning is our 
plaything; this ie the case, the study of 
the laws of electricity enable us to account 
for the P ranrypans 4 of lightning on its more 
magnificent scale in nature; and by the 
imposition of those laws we gain all the 
advantage secured by a subjugation of its 
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power, and are enabled to direct its influence 
into the channel of good. The individual 
not conversant with electricity, is apt to fanc 
ed ae re ge : is aa 
wit @ glass cylinder or plate, or t 
phernalia of sill, eubigokent amal ine 
the auxiliaries of brass rods and is, and 
glass jars lined with tinfoil; but the practical 
electrician knows better, and is aware that 
they only afford him facilities for the accu- 
moulation of electricity, and its direction and 
application. The intervention of glass is 
not necessary; other means may be substi- 
tuted with as powerful an effet. Not to 
specify the numerous and diversified media 
for this end, I may merely state, that I have 
seen some remarkable and powerful electrical 
saa in the manufactory of the clothier. 

en the cloth passed rapidly between the 
heated cylinders, the flashes of electricity 
ramified into luminous branches, and on the 
approach of the hand, darted to it from a 
distance of twelve inches, and rivalled the 
largest and most powerful plate machine 
with which I ever made experiments. . Sir 
Frederick Henniker mentions the fact of a 
common white linen sheet being shaken on 
the surface of the desert having emitted 
flashes of electric fire. 


Danger from Lightning. 

That called in common parlance, Lightning, 
is presented to us under diversified aspects, 
and in its effects is more or less intense. 
What is usually called si/ent, or sheet light- 
ning, is altogether harmless, and appears to 
be discharged from one cloud to another. 
The phenomena as seen on the verge of the 
distant horizon, peculiarly characterize this 
description of lightning: the effect of those 
curious flashes among the snows and glaciers, 
and rocky pinnacles of the Alps, is at once 
beautiful and sublime. 

It is of course only such lightning as darts 
from the sky on terrestrial objects that is the 
proper subject of fear or alarm, and this seems 
tu be presented under three more immediately 
distinct forms ;—a sudden flash and general 
illumination, extremely vivid and overpow- 
ering. In this there is no distinct form or 
definite appearance; sometimes the entire 
atmosphere seems wrapped in a pale bluish 
and dilute light, and objects put on the same 
aspect as when illuminated by the burning 
ef sulphur in oxygen; sometimes the flashes 
appear to be almost continuous, and kept up 
by an incessant support of the source of their 
production. The flashes are generally sudden, 
bright, and dazzling ; and are succeeded bya 
peal of thunder at intervals, more or less pro- 
longed, and violent rain usually falls. Some 
times the lightning is purplish, and at other 
times reddish; the colours being either de- 
pendant on the comparative density of the 
atmosphere, or extraneous matter with which 
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the electric power may be charged; just as 
the electricity produced by the electrical 
machine varies its colour and intensity in 
condensed or rarified air—hydrogen or cat- 
ponic acid gas; or, when the electric spark 
passes through the vapour of ether, ramifies 
over silver paper ; or the electric explosion is 
passed through links of steel, or over balls of 
ivory, boxwood, or charcoal. The colour, 
therefore, of the lightning, supplies us with 
a test to determine its comparative destructive 


er. 

Pithe next feature of lightning is that of a 
zig-zag or arrowy form, when it quivers in the 
dark back ground, on the sable thunder-cloud 
in the distant perspective. In heathen my- 
thology, this phenomenon formed the symbol 
of Jupiter, and the eagle grasping the thun- 
derbolt prefigured its power and vengeance. 
Here the lightning is presented under a dis- 
tinct and geometric form, with angles more 
er less acute as it darts from heaven to earth. 
This presupposes a considerable accumulation 
of electric power, necessary to overcome the 
tesistance interposed by the atmosphere, 
which resistance is demonstrated by the 
arrowy line. This defined line of light 
proves a concentration of energy, as in the 
preceding variety of lightning, it evinced a 
diffusion and consequent attenuation. Some- 
times this may be seen to strike a terrestrial 
object in the distance, and is always formi- 
dable. 
Fire Balls. 

There is still another and more destructive 
variety of these electric phenomena, and by 
far the most alarming of them all; this is 
when it assumes the appearance of fire-balls.* 
The motion of these is easily perceptible, and 
wherever they fall, they explode, and do much 
damage: sometimes they run along the 
ground, or rest momentarily on something 
which arrests their progress, and then burst 
like a shell. Sometimes, also, the separated 
fragments of the explosion individually burst, 
and extend the mischief. It is especially 
worthy of remark that the Hebrew legislator, 
whose veracity as a historian is only equalled 
by the singular accuracy with which he de- 
scribes scientific phenomena, expressly names 
a phenomenon of this kind as characteristic 
of one of the plagues entailed on the land of 
the Pharaohs. “The Lorp sent thunder 
and hail, and the fire ran along upon the 
ground; and the Lorp rained hail upon the 
land of Egypt; so there was hail, and fire 
mingled with hail.”t+ On Friday afternoon, 

* In Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, a fire-ball 
last season seems to have descended a chimney and 
produced a considerable explosion, tho id 
tially without doing injury to any one. This is the 
second visitation of the same kind, in the same place: 

roof sufficient of the liability of those spots which 
tes been once struck, and should impart an im- 


pressive hint to provide for their future security. 
+ Exodus, chap. ix. v. 23. 





July 30, 1830, a fire-ball during a thunder- 
storm, darted into the river Foss, at York, 
opposite the ground occupied by Mr. P——, 
in Walmgate, with such tremendous force as 
to raise the water considerably above its level, 
and it continued to bubble up, as if boiling, 
for nearly twenty minutes. 

Last year, also, a small, luminous, electric 
ball of a similar kind, fell on the rusty iron 
conductor attached to one of the church 
spires of Wakefield. My informant tells me 
it occupied nearly three minutes in completing 
its descent,—a phenomenon in perfect con- 
formity with these extraordinary electric con- 
figurations. In the circular flash of lightning 
the sound from every point, arriving at the 
ear almost simultaneously, will produce a 
stunning noise or crash,—sometimes a triple 
explosion is heard. In the rectilinear flash 
which may pervade a space, say of four miles 
in length, the sound ing from the 
nearest point will be the loudest, declining 
in intensity as the points recede in the dis- 
tance, occupying altogether a period of twenty 
seconds. If the flash be zig-zag, or composed 
of broken lines (the most common appearance 
it assumes), or if the principal trunk ramifies 
into branches and each becomes a separate 
source of thunder, we have all the varieties 
¢ that fearful and solemn sound accounted 

or. 

The various modifications of the clouds 
depend, there can be no doubt whatever, on 
electrical principles, and their rise arid fall in 
the atmosphere are determined by the attrac- 
tive influence of the earth; and though the 
unseen mercurial threads of Linus are suffi- 
ciently fanciful and hypothetical, this invi- 
sible communication between the earth and 
the heavens may be said to be the tackling 
by which the clouds are depressed or raised 
to lower or higher stations in the atmosphere. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Fine Arts. 


ANCIENT CARVING. 


Comparative.y few relics of old English 
wood-carving are met with in the present 
day. Gibbons was undoubtedly the greatest 
master that ever ised this art in Eng- 
land: of him Walpole be re is no 
instance of a man before Gibbons who gave 
to wood the loose and airy lightness of 
flowers, and chained together various 
productions of the elements with a free dis- 
order natural to each species.” His best 
works are at Chatsworth, and in Windsor 
Castle; where we hope they have been re- 
spected, amidst the re-embellishments of the 
artists of our times. We fear they will pro- 
duce little worthy of association with Gib- 
bons’s work ; — we believe that exqui. 
site specimens of wood-carving are occu 
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sionally imported: into this country trom the 
continent. 

’ The specimen in the Cut is probably of 
some centuries anterior to the time in which 





(Ancient Carved Figure at Coventry.) 
Gibbons flourished. This figure originally 
ornamented the door of a house in Coventry, 
apparently of the age of Henry VI, situate in 
Cross Cheaping. It is said to be a figure of 
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St. George, and is of oak, about two feet in 
length, including the basement on which it 
stands: though great pains appear to have 
been taken in its execution, it is a very in- 
different specimen of art. Adjoining the 
house from which it was taken are two other 
tenements of the same date, ornamented with 
a variety of heads, carved in a part of the 
frame-work. 

Coventry abounds with remains of very 
ancient domestic architecture. It was a 
place of considerable trade as early as the 
year 1436, at which time the manufacture 
consisted chiefly of cloth. The traders, in 
consequence of their successful concerns, 
were enabled to expend great sums upon the 
decoration of their houses, many of which, to 
this day, exhibit curious and highly-wrought 
specimens of carving. 

The household furniture of our ancestors 
was frequently enriched with elaborate carving, 
and few articles were more sumptuously deco- 
rated than the bedstead. That of Richard 
IIl., engraved in our fifth volume is thus 
curiously dight with orament; the most 
embellished portions being the front posts 
and the head board, and the part above the 
head-board, which, in our times, is filled up 
with handsome fluted or draped hangings. 
The annexed Cut represents the head-board 
of an oak bedstead of somewhat later date, 
which, in 1813, was in good preservation at 
Oldaport Farm, near Modbury, in Devonshire: 
and being a fixture to the farm-house, belong- 
ed to the landlord, then Lord Ashburton. The 
posts and canopy of this bedstead are stated 
to have been little inferior in ornament to the 
specimen below. In this, the figures, which 
are the most interesting portion, are carved in 
alto-relievo: the centre re nts the two- 
thirds figure of a female, and that at each 











(Head-board of a Bedstead, temp. Henry VIII.) 
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end is a male: all wear feathers, longwise 
across the forehead, in the style Holbein has 
painted Henry VIII. Indeed, the left figure, 
is ea to represent that sovereign, in whose 
reign the bedstead is concluded to have been 

le: the right hand somewhat re- 
sembles Henry VII.; but the identity of this 
and the other male -figure is merely conjec- 
tural. The arches furming the screen or 
filling-up between the figures are in, what is 
termed, the Saxon style, and above them is a 
beautiful and very singular guilloch oe 
in a horizontal position, and winding roun 
quatrefoil roses; within the arches are two 
pots, containing plants, bearing flowers some- 
what resembling tulips; on which are birds 
perched, of rather inelegant workmanship, 
when compared with the other parts of the 
earved work. In The Antiquarian and 
Topographical Cabinet, whence this cut has 
been copied, a correspondent observes: “there 
were many bedsteads of this kind made in 
the reign of Henry VIII., but the corroding 
hand of time is now every day diminishing 
their number, consequently, this beautifully 
proportioned relic is worth rescuing from 
oblivion.” 

The elaborate care formerly bestowed in 
carving the bedstead may perhaps pon 
ed by the circumstance of its being, in places, 
made hollow, for the reception of coin, or 
other valuables. Thus, the bedstead of 
Richard III. had a double bottom, which 
its fortunate possessor found filled with broad- 
pieces of gold. which are supposed to have 
been secreted there by Richard before he 
went to Bosworth. 





Spirit of Biscoverp. 


CAPTAIN ROSS, OUTLINE OF HIS RECENT 
EXPEDITION. 

Tn a letter addressed ain Ross to the Secretary 

OF Sao herds teaaaoons of the Admiralty. 
On board the Isabella, of Hull, 

Sir,—Knowing how deeply my Lords Co 

1R,—. ing how deeply m om- 
missioners of the Adcaielts x interested in 
the advancement of nautical knowledge, and 
particularly in the improvement of geography, 
I have to acquaint you, for the information of 
their lordships, that the expedition, the main 
object of which is to solve, if possible, the 

uestion of a north-west pas from the 

tlantic to the Pacific Ocean, particularly by 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, and which sailed 
England in May, 1829, notwithstanding the 
loss of the foremast and other untoward cir- 
cumstances, which obliged the vessel to refit 
in Greenland, reached the beach on which 
His Majesty’s late ship Fury’s stores were 
landed on the 13th of August. 

We found the boats, provisions, &c., in 

excellent condition, but no vestige of the 
wreck. After completing in fuel and other 


necessaries, we sailed on the 14th, and on 
the following morning rounded Cape om 
where our new discoveries commenced, % 
——- the western shore close on board, ran 
down the coast in a S. W. and W. course, in 
from ten to twenty fathoms, until we had 
passed the latitude of 72° north, in longitude 
94° west; here we fonnd a considerable inlet 
leading to the westward, the examination of 
which occupied two days; at this place we 
were first seriously obstructed by ice, which 
was now seen to extend from the south cape 
of the inlet, in a solid mass, round by S. and 
E. to E.N.E.: owing to this circumstance, 
the shallowness of the water, the rapidity of 
the tides, the tempestuous weather, the irre- 
gularity of the coast, and the numerous inlets 
and rocks for which it is remarkable, our 
progress was no less dangerous than tedious, 
= we succeeded in Lo women below the 
titude of 70° north in longitude 92° west, 
where the land, after having carried us as far 
east as 90°, took a decided westernly direction, 
while land at the distance of forty miles to 
southward was seen extending east and west. 
At this extreme point our progress was arrest- 
ed on the Ist of October by an-impenetrable 
barrier of ice. We, however, found an excel- 
lent wintering port, which we named Felix 
Harbour. 
Early in January, 1830, we had the good 
fortune to establish a friendly intercourse 
with a most interesting consociation of na- 
tives, who being insulated by nature, had 
never before communicated with strangers ; 
from them we gradually obtained the impor- 
tant information that we had already seen 
the continent of America, that about forty 
miles to the S.W. there were two great seas, 
one to the west, which was divided from that 
to the east by a narrow strait or neck of land. 
The verification of this intelligence either 
way, on which our future operations so mate- 
tially depended, devolved on Commander 
Ross, who volunteered this service early in 
April, and, accompanied by one of the mates, 
and guided by two of the natives, proceeded 
to the spot, and found that the north land 
was connected to the south by two ridges of 
high land, fifteen miles in breadth, but, 
ing into account a chain of fresh-water 
lakes, which occupied the valleys between, 
the dry land which actually separates the two 


oceans is only five miles. This extraordi 

isthmus was subsequently visited by seal 
when Commander Pp minutely 
to survey the sea coast to the southward of 
the isthmus leading to the westward, which 
he succeeded in tracing to the 99th degree, 
or to 150 miles of Cape in of Frank- 
lin, to which point the land, after leading 
him into the 70th degree of north latitude, 
trended directly : during the same journey he 
also surveyed thirty miles of the adjacent 
coast, or that to the north of the isthmus, 











which, by also taking a western!y direction, 
formed the termination of the western sea 
into a gulf. The rest of this season was 
employed in tracing the sea-coast south of 
the isthmus leading to the eastward, which 
was done so as to leave no doubt that it 
joined, as the natives had previously informed 
us, to Ockullee, and the land forming Repulse 
Bay. It was also determined that there was 
no passage to the westward for thirty miles 
to the northward of our position. 

This summer, like that of 1818, was beau- 
tifully fine, but extremely unfavourable for 
navigation, and our object being now to try a 
more northern latitude, we waited with anxiety 
for the disruption of the ice, but in vain, and 
our utmost endeavours did not succeed in 
retracing our steps more than four miles, and 
it was not until the middie of November that 
we succeeded in cutting the vessel into a 
place of security, which we named Sheriffs’ 
Harbour. I may here mention that we 
named the newly-discovered continent, to the 
southward, Boothia, as also the isthmus, the 
peninsula to the north, and the eastern sea 
after my worthy friend Felix Booth, Esq. the 
truly patriotic citizen of London, who, in the 
most disinterested manner, enabled me to 
equip this expedition in a superior style. 

The last winter was in temperature nearly 
equal to the means of what had been expe- 
rienced on the four preceding voyages, but 
the winters of 1830 and 183! set in with a 
degree of violence hitherto beyond record, the 
thermometer sunk to 92° below the freezing 
point, and the average of the year was 10° 
below the preceding; but, notwithstanding 
the severity of the summer, we travelled 
across the country to the west sea by a chain 
of lakes, thirty miles north of the isthmus, 
when Commander Ross succeeded in survey- 
ing fifty miles more of the coast leading to 
the N.W., and, by tracing the shore to the 
northward of our position, it was also fully 
proved that there could be no passage below 
the 71st degree. 

This antumn we succeeded in getting the 
vessel only fourteen miles to the northward, 
and as we had not doubled the Eastern Cape, 
all hope of saving the ship was at an end, 
and put quite beyond roe by another 
very severe winter; and having only provisions 
to last us to the Ist of June, 1833, dispositions 
were accordingly made to leave the ship in 
her present port, which (after her) was named 
Victory Harbour. Provisions and fuel being 
earried forward in the spring, we left the 
ship on the 29th of May, 1832, for Fury 
Beach, being the only chance left of saving 
our lives: owing to the very rugged nature 
of the ice, we were obliged. to keep either 
upon or close to the land, making the circuit 
of every bay, thus increasing our distance of 
200 miles by nearly one-half; and it was not 
until the Ist of July that we reached the 
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pr completely exhausted by hunger and 


gue. 

A hut was speedily constructed, and the 
boats, three of which had been washed off 
the beach, but providentially driven on shore 
again, were repaired during this month ; but 
the unusual heavy appearance of the ice 
afforded us no cheering until the 
ist of August, when in three boats we reached 
the ill-fated spot where the Fury was firs: 
driven on shore, and it was not until the 
ist of September we reached Id South 
Island, now established to be the N.E. point 
of America, in latitude 73° 56’, and longitude 
90° west. From the summit of the lofty 
mountain on the promontory we could see 
Prince nt’s Inlet, Barrow’s Strait, and 
Lancaster Sound, which presented one impe- 
netrable mass of ice, just as IJ had seen it in 
1818. Here we remained in a state of anxiety 
and suspense which may be easier imagined 
than described. All our a to push 
through were vain; at length, being forced 
by want of provisions and the approach of a 
very severe winter to return to Fury Beach, 
where alone there remained wherewith to 
sustain life, there we arrived on the 7th of 
October, after a most fatiguing and laborious 
march, having been obliged to leave our boats 
at Batty Bay. Our habitation, which con- 
sisted of a frame of spary, 32 feet by 16 feet, 
covered with canvass, was during the month 
of November inclosed, and the roof covered 
with snow, from four feet to seven feet thick, 
which being saturated with water when the 
temperature was 15° below zero, immediately 
took the consistency of ice, and thus we 
actually became the inhabitants of an iceberg 
during one of the most severe winters hitherto 
recorded ; our sufferings, aggravated by want 
of bedding, clothing, and animal food, need 
not be dwelt upon. Mr. C. Thomas, the 
carpenter, was the only man who perished at 
this beach, but three others, besides one who 
had lost his foot, were reduced to the last 
stage of debility, and only thirteen of our 
number were able to carry provisions in seven 
journeys, of sixty-two tiles each, to Batty 


We left Fury Beach on the 8th of July, 
carrying with us three sick men, who were 
unable to walk, and in six days we reached 
the boats, where the sick daily recovered. 
Although the spring was mild, it was not 
until the 15th of August that we had any 
cheering prospect. A gale from the west- 
ward having suddenly opened a lane of water 
along shore, in two days we reached out 
former position, and from the mountain we 
had the satisfaction of seeing clear wateralmost 
directly across Prince Regent’s Inlet, which 
we crossed on the 17th, and took shelter from 
a storm twelve miles to the eastward of Cape 
York. The next day, when the gale abated, 
we crossed Admiralty Inlet, and were detain: 
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ed six days on the coast bya strong north- 
east wind. On the 25th we crossed Navy 
Board Inlet, and on the following morning, 
to our inexpressible joy, we descried a ship 
in the offing, becalmed, which proved to be 
the Isabella, of Hull, the same ship which I 
commanded in 1818. At noon we reached 
her, when her enterprising commander, who 
had in vain searched for us in Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, after giving us three cheers, received 
us with every demonstration of kindness and 
hospitality which humanity could dictate. 
I ought to mention also that Mr. Humphreys, 
by landing me at Possession Bay, and sub- 
sequently on the west coast of Baffin’s Bay, 
afforded me an excellent opportunity of con- 
cluding my survey, and of verifying my former 
chart of that coast. 

I now have the Honing duty of calling 
the attention of their Lordships to the merits 
of Commander Ross, who was second in the 
direction of this expedition. The labours of 
this officer, who had the departments of 
astronomy, natural history, and surveying, 
will speak for themselves in language beyond 
the ability of my pen; but they will be duly 
appreciated by their Lordships, and the 
learned bodies of which he is a member, and 
who are already well acquainted with his 
acquirements. 

My steady and faithful friend, Mr. William 
Thom, of the Royal Navy, who was formerly 
with me in the Isabella, besides his duty as 
third in command, took charge of the mete 
ological journal, the distribution and economy 
of provisions, and to his judicions plaus and 
suggestions must be attributed the uncommon 
degree of health which our crew enjoyed; and 
as two out of the three who died the four 
years and a half, were cut off early in the 
voyage, by diseases not peculiar to the climate, 
only ove man can be said to have perished. 
Mr. M’Diarmid, the surgeon, who had been 
several voyages to these regions, did justice to 
the high recommendation I received of him : 
he was successful jin every amputation and 
operation which he performed, and wonder- 
fully so in his treatment of the sick; and I 
have uo hesitation in adding, that he would 
be an ornament to His Majesty’s service. 

Commander Ross, Mr. Thom, and myself, 
have, indeed, been serving without pay; but, 
in common with the crew, have, lost our all, 
which I regret the more, because it puts it 
totally out of my power adequately to remu- 
nerate may fellow-sufferers, whose case I cannot 
but recommend for their Lordships’ consi- 
deration. We have, however, the consolation, 
that the results of this expedition have been 
conclusive, and to science highly important, 
and may be briefly comprehended in the 
following words :—The discovery of the Gulf 
of Boothia, the continent and isthmus of 
Boothia Felix, and a vast number of islands, 
rivers, and lakes; the undeniable establish- 





ment that the north-east point of America 
extends to the 74th di of north latitade ; 
valuable observations of every kind, but par- 
ticularly on the magnet; and, to crown all, 
have had the honour of placing the illustrious 
name of our most gracious sovereign Wil- 
= IV. on the true position of the magnetic 


I cannot conelude this letter, sir, without 


acknowledging the important advantages we 
obtained the valuable publications of 
Sir Edward P; and Sir John Franklin, 


and the communications kindly made to us: 
by these ae some! — — our 

eparture from England, But the glory of 
this enterprise is entirely due to Him po sa 
divine favour has been most especially mani- 
fested towards us, who guided and directed 
all our steps; who mercifully provided, in 
what we had deemed a calamity, His effectual 
means of our preservation; and who, even 
after the devices and inventions of man had 
utterly failed, crowned our humble endeavours 
with complete success. I have, &c., 

Joun Ross, Captain R. N. 
To Captain the Hon. George Elliot, &c. 
Secretary, Admiralty. 


GRAHAM ISLAND, 


Tue reader may recollect the disappearance 
of this volcanic island, in the <a of last 
year. By a recent survey, it has left in its 
place a dangerous shoal of an oval figure, 
about three-fiths of a mile in extent, having 
its longest diameter from S.S.E. to N.N.W., 
and being somewhat less in size than the 
base of the island itself when visible. The 
upper surface is composed principally of black 
stones, and some of a darkish yellow, exactly 
like those observed round the crater of the 
volcano, with an occasional sprinkling of 
sand. In the centre is a black rock twenty- 
six fathoms in diameter, over which there 
are eleven feet of water, with the exception 
of two points in the line from N.E. to S.W. 
which have a depth of only nine feet. At 
the distance of sixty fathoms from the central 
mass, there are from two and a half to six 
fathoms of water, the depth ef which increases 
with the distance. At seventy-five fathoms 
from the S.W. of the central rock, there is a 
small detached rock, with fifteen feet water 
over it. In every direction around this danger, 
the depth is great. Neither the barrel placed 
there by Captain Swinburne, in 1832, and 
which could scareely make any resistance, 
nor the. discoloured water observed by him, 
are any longer to be seen. By means of a 
tolerably correct survey, made with an exact 
azimuth compass, the vessel being in the 
direetion of the shoal, (upon which a boat 
was stationed,) and the highest part of the 
island of Pantellaria, these two points were 
seen bearing N. 54° K. aid S. 54° W. The 
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latitude of the point upon which the boat 
was moored, was found to be 37° 10’ N.; 
and, with the assistance of a — 
whose daily progression was precisely known, 
the longitude was fixed at 12° 44’ 59” E. of 
Greenwich. The latitude of the volcano, 
taken by Commander W. Smith, of the 
English brig-of-war, Philomel, when in a 
state of eruption, was 37° 1)’ N. and the 
longitude 12° 44° E—An engraving of the 
island, in eruption, will be found in The 
Mirror, vol. xviii. p. 241. 


Che Public Journals. 


INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
By Miss Mitford. 
A Great Man in Retirement. 
Tue man in these parts, (I use the 
word in the sense of Louis le Gros, not 
Louis le Grand,) the greatest man_here- 
abouts, by at least a stone, is our worthy 
neighbour Stephen Lane, the grazier—ex- 
butcher of B——. Nothing so big hath 
been seen since Lambert the gaoler, or the 
Durham ox. 
’ When he walks he over-fills the pavement, 
and is more difficult to pass than a link of 
full-dressed misses, or a chain of becloaked 
dandies. Indeed, a malicious attorney, in 
drawing up a paving bill for the ancient 
borough of B——, once inserted a clause 
confining Mr. Lane to the middle of the 
road, together with wagons, vans, stage- 
coaches, and other heavy articles. Chairs 
crack under him—couches rock, bolsters 
» and floors tremble. He hath been 
stuck in a staircase and jammed in a door- 
way, and has only escaj being ejected 
from an omnibus be its ee meaily ond 
physically impossible that he should get in. 
His passing the window has something such 
an effect as an eclipse, or as turning out- 
ward the opaque side of that ingenious en- 
gine of mischief, a dark lantem. He puts 
out the light like Othello. A small wit of 
our town, by calling a supervisor, who dabbles 
in riddles, and cuts no inconsiderable figure 
in the Poet’s Corner of the county newspaper, 
once perpetrated a conundrum on his person, 
which, as relating to so eminent and well- 
known an individual, (for almost every 
reader of the ‘““ H——shire Herald” hath, at 
some time or other, been a customer of our 
butcher’s,) had the honour of puzzling more 
people at the Sunday moming breakfast- 
table, and of engaging more general atten- 
tion than had ever before happened to that 
respectable journal. A very horrible murder, 
(and there was that week one of the very 
first water,) two shipwrecks, an enlévement, 
and an execution, were all passed over as 
trifles compared with the interest excitedy by 
this literary squib and cracker. A trifling 
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uirk it was to. keep Mr. Stacy, the surveyor, 
; rival bard, fuuiog over his coffee, until the 
said coffee cold; or to hold-Miss Anna 
Maria Watkins, the mantua-maker, in plea- 
sant though painful efforts at divination, 
until the bell rang for church, and she had 
hardly time to undo her curl-papers and ar- 
range her ringlets; a flimsy quirk it was of 
a surety, an inconsiderable quiddity. I insert 
it, for their edification, together with the 
answer, which was not published in the 
“ Herald” until the H——-shire public had 
remained an entire week in sv — 
“ Query—Why is Mr. Stephen like 
Rembrandt?” 4 “B he is 
famous for the breadth — —— by 
The length of his shadow, although 
no means . proportion to the width—for 
that would have recalled the days when 
iants walked the land, and Jack, the famous 
ack, who borrowed his surname a his 
occupation, slew: them—was yet of p' 
fair anensinen, He stood six feet two abe, 
without his shoes, and would have been 
accounted a tall man if his intolerable fatness 
had not swallowed up all minor distinctions. 
That magnificent Jeauw ideal of a human 
mountain, “the fat woman of Brentford,” for 
whom Sir John Falstaff passed not only‘un- 
detected, but unsuspected, never my 
mind’s eye but as the feminine of Mr. Ste- 
hen Lane. Tailors, although he was a 
iberal and punctual paymaster, dreaded his 
custom. They could not, charge -how they 
might, contrive to extract any profit from his 
“huge rotundity.” It was not only the 
quantity of material that he took, and yet 
that cloth universally called broad, was not 
broad enough for him—it was not only the 
stuff, but the work—the sewing, stitching, 
plaiting, and button-holing without end. The 
very shears grew weary of their labours: two 
fashionable suits might have been construct- 
ed in the time, and from the materials con- 
sumed in the fabrication of one for Mr. 
Stephen Lane. Two, did I say? Ay, three 
or four, with a sufficient allowance of cab- 
bage—a perquisite never to be extracted from 
his coats or waistcoats, no not enough to 
cover a penwiper. Let the cutter cut his 
cloth ever so largely, it was always found to 
be too little. ‘Al their measures put toge- 
ther would: not go round him; and as to 
essing at his proportions by the eye, a 
failor aight as well attempt to seleciads ‘the 
dimensions of a seventy-four-gun ship— as 
soon try to fit a three-decker. Gloves and 
stockings were made for his especial use. 
Extras and double extras failed utterly in his 
case ;—as the dapper shopman spied at the 
first glance of his huge paw, a fist which 
might have felled an ox, and somewhat re- 
sembled the dead ox-flesh, commonly called 
beef, in texture and colour. 
To say the truth, his face was pretty much 
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of the same complexion ; and yet it was no 
uncomely visage either; on the contrary, it 
was a bold, bluff, massive, English counte- 
nance, such as Holbein would have liked to 
paint, in which great manliness and deter- 
mination were blended with much good hu- 
mour, and a little humour of another kind ; 
so that even when the features were in seem- 
ing repose, you could foresee how the face 
would look when a broad smile, and a sly 
wink, and a knowing nod, and a demure 
smoothing down of his straight, shining 
hair on his broad forehead, gave his wonted 
cast of drollery to the blunt but merry trades- 
man, to whom might have been fitly applied 
the Chinese compliment — “Prosperity is 
painted on your countenance.” * * * * 
P jus, most prosperous, has Stephen 
Lane mn through life; but by far the 
best part of his good fortune, (setting pecu- 
niary advantages quite out of the question,) 
was his gaining the heart and hand of such 
a@ woman as M Jackson. In her 
—_ she was splendidly beautiful—of the 
luxuriant and gorgeous beauty in which 
Giorgione revelled—and now, in the autumn 
of her days, amplified, not like her husband, 
but so as to suit her matronly character, she 
seems to me almost as delightful to look 
upon as she could have been in her earliest 
ing. I do not know a prettier picture 
to see her sitting at her own door, on a 
summer afternoon, surrounded by her chil- 
dren and her grandchildren—all of them 
handsome, gay, and cheerful, with her knit- 
ing on her , and her sweet face beaming 
with benevolence and affection, smiling on 
all around, and seeming as if it were her sole 
desire to make every one about her as good 
and as happy as herself. One cause of the 
jong endurance of her beauty is undoubtedly 
its delightful expression. The sunshine and 
harmony of mind depicted in her counte- 
nance would have made plain features pleas- 
ing; and there was an intelligence, an 
en ment of intellect, in the bright eyes 
and the fair, expanded forehead, which min- 
gled well with the sweetness that dimpled 
round her lips. Butcher’s wife and butcher’s 
daughter though she were, yet was she a 
graceful and ious woman—one of na- 
ture’s gentlewomen in look and in thought. 
All her words were candid—all her actions 
liberal—all her pleasures unselfish ; though, 
in her great pleasure of giving, I am not 
quite sure that she was so—she took such 
extreme delight in it. All the poor of the 
parish and of the town came to her as a 
matter of course: that is always the case 
with the eminently charitable; but children 
also applied to her for their little indulgences, 
as if by instinct. All the boys in the street 
used to come to her to supply their several 
desires—to lend them knives, and give them 
string for kites, or pencils for drawing, or 


balls for cricket, as the matter might be. 
Those hi of hers were a perfect 
toy-shop, and so the urchins knew. And the 
little damsels, their sisters, came to her also 
for materials for dolls’ dresses, or odd bits of 
ribbon for pincushions, or coloured silks to 
embroider their needle-cases, or any of the 
thousand-and-one nick-knacks which young 
girls fancy they want. However out of the 
way the demand might seem, there was the 
article in Mrs. Lane’s great pocket. She 
knew the tastes of her clients, and was never 
unprovided. And in the same ample recepta- 
cle, mixed with knives, and balls, and i 
for the boys, and doll’s dresses, and some- 
times even a doll itself, for the girls, might 
be found sugar-plums, and cakes, and apples, 
and gingerbread-nuts for the “toddling wee 
things” for whom even dolls have no charms. 
There was no limit to Mrs. Lane’s bounty, or 
to the good-humoured alacrity with which 
she would interrupt a serious occupation to 
satisfy the claims of the small people. Oh! 
how they all loved Mrs. Lane ! 

Another and a very different class also 
loved the kind and generous inhabitant of the 
Butter-market—the class who, having seen 
better days, are usually averse to accepting 
obligations from those whom they have been 
accustomed to regard as their inferiors. With 
them Mrs. Lane’s delicacy was remarkable. 
Mrs. Lucas, the curate’s widow, often found 
some unbespoken luxury, a sweetbread, or so 
forth, added to her slender order; and Mr. 
Hughes, the consumptive young artist, could 
never m to get his bill. Qur good 
friend the butcher had his full share in the 
benevolence of these acts, but the manner of 
them belonged wholly to his wife. 

Her delicacy, however, did not, fortunately 
for herself and for her husband, extend to 
her domestic habits. She was well content 
to live in the coarse plenty in which her 
father lived, and in which Stephen revelled ; 
and by this assimilation of taste, she not 
only insured her own comfort, but , 
unimpaired, her influence over his coarser, 
but kindly and excellent disposition. It was, 
probably, to this influence her children 
owed an education which, without raising 
them in the slightest degree above their sta- 
tion or their home, yet followed the spirit of 
the age, and added considerable cultivation 
and plain but useful knowledge, to the strong 
manly sense of their father, and her own 
sweet and sunny temperament. They are 

just what the children of such parents ought 
to be. The hters, happily married in 
their own rank of life; the sons, each in his 
different line, following the footsteps of their 
father, and os sae onsen ed 
paltry savings, or daring s tions, but 
pa me and judicious calculation—by 
sound and liberal views—by sterling sense 
and downright honesty. 
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His retirement from business and from 
B—— occasioned a general astonishment 
and consternation, He did not move very 
far. Just over the border line which divides 
the pansh of St. Stephen, in the loyal and 
independent borough of B=——, from the ad- 
joining hamlet of Sutham—that is to say, 
exactly half a mile from the t shop in 
the Butter-market, did Mr. Lane take up his 
abode, calling his suburban habitation, which 
was actually joined to the town by two rows 

. of two-story houses, one of them fronted with 
poplars, and called “Marvell Terrace,” in 
compliment. to the patriot of that name in 
Charles's days—ealling this rus in urbe of 
his “the country,” after the fashion of the 
inhabitants of Kensington and Hackney, and 
the other suburban villages which surround 
London proper: as if who live in the 
midst of brick houses could have a right to 
the same rustic title with those who live 
amongst mn fields. Compared to the 
Butter-market, however, Mr. Lane’s new re- 
sidence was almost rural; and the country 
he called it accordingly. 

Retaining, however, his old town predi- 
lections, his large, square, commodious, and 
very ugly red house, with very white mould- 
ings and window-frames, red, so to say, 
picked out with white, and embellished by a 
bright green door and a resplendent brass 
knocker—was placed close to the road-side— 
as close as possible; and the road happening 
to be that which led from the town o Bs 
to the little ~— called mo he had the 
happiness of counting above sixty stage- 

caches which passed te door in ram 

four hours, with vans, wagons, carts, and 
other vehicles in proportion; and of enjoy- 
ing, not only from his commodious mansion, 
but also from the window of a smoking-room 
at the end of a long, brick wall, which parted 
his garden from the road, all the clatter, dust, 
and din of these several equipages—the noise 
being duly enhanced by there being, just 
opposite his smoking-room window, a public- 
house of great resort, where most of the 
coaches stopped to take up parcels and pas- 
sengers, were singing, drinking, and 
four-eorners were going on all the day long. 
One of his greatest pleasures in this re- 
tirement seems to be to bring all around 
him—wife, children, and. grandchildren—to 
the level of his own size, or that of his prize 
ox—the exptessions are nearl onimous. 
The servant-lads have a chubby breadth of 
feature, like the stone heads, with wings 
under them, (svi-disant cherabim,) which: 
one sees perched round old monuments; and 
the maids have a broad Dutch look, full and 
florid, like the women in Teniers’ pictures, 

The very animals seem bursting with over- 

fatness: the great horse who draws his sub- 
stantial equipage labours under the double 
weight of his master’s flesh and his own; 
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his cows look like stalled oxen; arid the 
leash of large, red greyhounds, on whose 
prowess and pedigree he prides himself, and 
whom he beasts, and vaunts, and brags of, 
and offers to bet upon, in the very spirit of 
the inimitable dialogue between Page and 
Shallow, in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
could ne mote run a course in their present 
condition than they could fly;—the hares 
would stand and laugh at them. — 4bridged 
Srom the New Monthly Magazine. 


Potes of a Meader. 





THE RANZ DES VACHES. 
Ir is generally and erroneously believed that 
there 19 a particular air which is known 
throughout Switzerland by this name, whereas 
in truth nearly every canton has its own song 
of the mountains, each varying from the 
others in the notes, as well as in the words, 
and we might almost add in the language. 
The Ranz des Vaches of Vaud is in the 
patois of the country, a dialect that is com- 
posed of words of Greek and Latin’ origin, 
mingled ona foundation of Celtic. Like 
our own familiar tune, which was first be. 
stowed in derision, and which a glorious history 
has enabled us to continue in pride, the words 
are fat too numerous to be repeated. We 
shall, however, give the reader a single verse 
of a song which Swiss feeling has rendered 
so celebrated, and which is said often to 
imduce the mountaineer in foreign. service to 
desert the mercenary standard and the tame 
scenes of towns, to return to. the magnificent 
nature that haunts his waking imagination 
and embellishes his dreams. fe will at once 
be perceived that the power of this song is 
chiefly to be found in the recollections to 
which it gives birth, by recalling the simple 
charms of rural life, by reviving the inde- 
lible impressions that are made by natare 
wherever she has laid her hand on the face 
of the earth with the same majesty as ir 
Switzerland. 
Lé zarmailli dei Culombetté 
Dé bon matin, sé san léha— 
Rernain. 
Ua, ah! ha, ah! 
Liauba! Liauba! por aria, 
Venide tote, 
Bllantz’ et naire, 
Rodz et motaile, 
Dzjouvan’ et etro 
Dezé ou tzchauo, 
Io vo 2’ ario 
Dezo ou triembtlo, 


Io-ie triudzo, 
Liauba! Liauba! por aria, 
The cowherds of the Alps 
Arise at an early hour. 
Cuorvus, 
Ha, ah! ha, ah! 
Liauba! Liauba! in order to milk. 
Come all of you, 
Black and white, 





joined ¢ 
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Red and mottled, 

Young and old ; 

Beneath thjs oak 

I am about to milk you, 

Beneath this poplar, 

I am about to press, - 

Liauba! Liauba! in order to milk. 

The music of the mountains is peculiar 
and wild, having most probably received its 
inspiration from the grandeur of the natural 
objects. Most of the sounds partake of the 
character of echoes, being high-keyed but 
false notes; such as the rocks send back to 
the valleys, when the voice is raised above its 
natural key in order to reach the caverns and 
savage recesses of inaccessible precipices. 
Strains like these readily recall the glens and 
the magnificence amid which they were first 
heard, and hence, by an irresistible impulse, 
the mind is led to indulge in the strongest of 
all its sympathies, those which are mixed 
with the unalloyed and unsophisticated de- 
lights of buoyant childhood.—The Heads- 
man, by Cooper. 





TURKEY. 

Turkey is a country having three thousand 
miles of coast still remaining, and a territory 
of five hundred thousand square miles, under 
the happiest climate, possessed of the richest 
soil, raising every variety of produce, having 
unrivalled facilities of transport, abounding 
in forests and mines, opening innumerable 
communications with countries further to the 
east, with all which our traffic is carried on 
in English bottoms, where labour is cheap, 
where industry is unshackled, and commerce 
is free, where our goods command every 
market, where government and consumers 
alike desire their introduction. But all the 
advan’ that may accrue to us ftom so 
favourable a state of things, is contingent on 
her internal tranquillity and political re- 
organization.— Urguhart’s .Turkey and tts 
Resources. 


INDIAN CONJURORS. 
(From Wafer’s Description of the Isthmus of 
Darien.), 


Mr. Wasxr having reached an Indian vil- 
lage, near the sea, says: “ We inquired of 
the Indians, when they expected any ships. 
They told us they would inquire, there- 
fore sent for one of their conjurors; who 
immediately went to work to raise the devil 
to inquire of Aim. We were in the house 
with them; and they first began to work by 
making a partition with hammocks, that the 
Pawawers might be by themselves. They 
continued some time at their exercise ; and 
we could hear them make most hideous yells 
and shrieks; imitating the voices of birds 
and beasts. With their own noise they 
joined that of several stones struck together, 


of conch shells, and of a sort of drum, made 
of hollow bamboo, which they beat upon; 
making a faring noise also, with strings 
fastened to the bones of beasts. Every now. 
and then, they would make a dreadful excla- 
mation; and chattering all of a sudden, 
would as suddenly make a profound silence. 
But, after a considerable time, finding no 
answer was returned, they concluded it was 
because we were in the house; so turning us 
out, they went to work again. Still, however, 
receiving no answer, they made a new search, 
and finding some of our clothes in a basket, 
threw them out of the house in great disdain. 
They then fell once more to work: and after 
a short time came out with their answer, but 
covered with perspiration. They delivered 
their oracle to this effect: that on the morn- 
ing of the tenth day, there would arrive two 
ships. That we should hear first one gun, 
and then another. That one of us should 
die soon after; and that we should lose one 
of our guns. 

“ All this fell out precisely as they foretold : 
for on the tenth morning we did hear, first 
one gun, and then another; one of our guns 
was lost in going on board; and the canoe in 
which Mr. Gopson was, being overset, it was 
with difficulty we saved him ; and though he 
was brought on board alive, yet he died in 
three days: thus completely verifying the 
Pawawer’s prediction.” 


ARABIAN DEVOTION. 


Tuosr, of a sanguine complexion are i} 
troubled with antiad canes in pe 
time they sit too much upon the ground; 
and upon Fridays I have had no small sport 
and recreation to go and see them; for upon 
this day the people flock to church in great 
numbers, to hear the Mahometan sermons, 
Now, if any one in sermon-time falleth a 
coughing, alt the whole multitude will cough 
with him for company, and so the e 
such a noise, that they never leave off till the 
sermon be quite done; so that a man shall 
reap but little knowledge by any of their 
sermons.—Purchas, his Pilgrimages, 


THE VALUE OF WATER IN THE DESERT. 


In the desert which they call Azaoad, there 
are as yet extant two monuments, built of 
marble: upon which marble is an epitaph 
engraven, signifying that one of the said 
monuments represented a most rich mer- 
chant, and the other a carrier, or transporter 
of wares ;—which wealthful merchant bought 
of the carrier a cup of water for ten thousand 
ducats ; and yet this precious water could 
suffice neither of them, for both were con- 
sumed of thirst — bid. 














_ The Gatherer. 


A gentleman in Suffolk built a wing to 
his house, consisting of a cellar, a library, on 
the ground floor, and a bed room above. He 
asked the opinion of a friend, who replied, 


“ My dear fellow, I am sorry to see you have 
Tost your senses.” “ How?” exclaimed the 
other. “ Why, a bon vivant and a literary 
man, as are, to read over your wine, and 
to sleep over your books !” 


Delicate Satire—Lady Jane 4 once 

ve a masquerade but no supper. wag 
Tressed himself as a miserable half starved 
obj and stood in a corner of the room: 
on being questioned by the characters, his 
only reply was “ I am Lady Jane’s supper.” 


Epitaph. 


Dust from dust at first was taken, 
Dust from dust is here forsaken ; 
Dust with dust wili here remain, 
Till dust from dust shall rise again. 


Marshal Junot, when on his — from 
Egypt, happening to pass through Montbard, 
where he Typent. his days of boyhood, took 
especial pains to discover his old school- 
fellows and playmates, with whom he chat- 
ted gaily on the theme of his youthful 
P His next step was pay < the re- 
spective localities in com with his quon- 
p associates in mischief. In the public 
square, Junot observed a grave-looking, old 
gentleman, walking majestically along, an 
ivory-headed cane supporting his steps. 
Without further ceremony, the general ran 
up to him, threw himself upon his neck, and 
embraced him with a vehemence of cordiality 
nearly sufficient to stiflehim. The professor, 

i ing himself with difficulty from the 
close hug, and ignorant of the motive of such 
warmth, contemplated the general with every 
symptom of stupefaction.—“‘ What!” cried 
the Tater, ‘ do you not know me?” “ Citizen 
General, pray excuse me, but I have no re- 
collection.” “ Zounds! sear oat ay 
fo en the most idle, -for-nothing, 
anbactable dog that ever Ea the las 
of a ped 2?” “T beg a thousand 

ons, but have I the honour of addressi: 

. Junot?” “ You have,” said the general, 
renewing his overwhelming endearments, and 
bursting into a loud laugh, (in which his 
friends joined,) at the singular signs and 
tokens by which the man of learning had 
so easily recognised his graceless pupil. 

~ While Junot was one day reconnoitring 
near the lines at Torres Vedras, he was acci- 
dentally wounded by a sentry, when Lord 
Wellington, knowing that the French army 


were at that time destitute of everything in - 


the shape of comfort, sent to request his 
acceptance of anything which Lisbon afforded, 
that could be of service to him; but the 
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French general was too much of a politician 
to acknowledge the want of aie 
.G.C 


Genuine.—(Found pinned on a clothes 
basket.) “ Horred Madam, | hanchif omited 
Sending oing to Being Smuged.” 

Epitaph in Crowland Abbey Church. 
Man’s life is like unto a winter’s day, 
Some break their fast, and then depart away ; 
Others stay dinner, then depart full fed, 
The longest age but sups and goes to bed. 

Satisfaction.—Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Canning, it maybe remembered, fought a 


duel in 1809. parties fired once without 
effect; but, at the second exc of shots, 
Lord Castlereagh’s ball passed through his 


adversary’s thigh. Canning still remained 
erect, and a third discharge would have taken 
place, had not the seconds ived that he 
was severely wounded; they immediatel 

interfered, and left the ; with ' their 
respective principals, without having effected 
an-amicable arrangement. Sheridan observed 
of Lord Castlereagh, in allusion to this affair: 
“ He isa perfect Irishman, even in his quar- 
tels, for he does not appear to be a whit more 
satisfied now that he has réveived satisfaction, 
than he was before.” bike: ad 
’ Fox’s Childhood.—One night, while his 
father, then secretary of state, was occupied 
in the preparation of some important papers, 
Charles James walked into the study, and, 
with great coolness, perused, criticized, and 
burnt a despatch which had just been set 
apart for sealing. Lord Holland did not 
even reprimand the boy for his impertinence, 
but, without being in the least ruffled, pre- 

a second copy of the document 

is official draught—Georgian Era. 

wg | in Ofice—While Lord North 
was at the head of public affairs, Burke, 
during a conversation relative to the Scotch 
anti-popish mob, thought proper to censure 
the supineness of government with great 
severity: in the midst of his speech, he sud- 
denly perceived that the premier had fallen 
into a pong nap; and directing the atten- 
tion of the house to the circumstance, he 
observed, “ Government it is to be hoped, is 
not defunct, but drowsy. Brother Lazarus,” 
continued he, peting to Lord North, “is 
not dead, he only sleepeth !”” 

The Marquess of Bute, when in office, 
evinced a most extravagant partiality for his 
fellow-countrymen. A disappointed wit, who 
had long danced attendance at his levees to 
little purpose, once said to him, “ If your 
lordship would but make me a Scotchman, 
you would ensure my gratitude for ever !” 
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